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SBBUBICW® PABBsS. countenance was possessed at the moment} gathering darkly in all quarters of the horizon. 

AM eat nt lied se with that fleeting expression of sweet sad-'|'The winged fleets of the enemies of freedom 

Retribution. hone which renders woman so supremely || were buoyed upon the waters of the Chesa- 

4 PRIZE TALE BY WILLIS GAYLORD CLagx. lovely. As she bent forward and pressed peake, the Delaware and the Etk, and the 

, ? ; her rosy lips upon the silver temples of her||thunders on the field of Brandywine had 
Come on darkness! Yet what is the day to me! ‘le, tears di sd , carcel -eased ibre ’ he fai 

And wherefore should [ wish for night, who do uncle, t ars ¢ immed her dark blue eyes, and |} 8¢ arce y ceased, to vibrate e-aeF the _ sae 

A deed which shall confound both night and day 9 | her frame—just rounded into the voluptuous || regions around.—The father of Juliette Per- 
Tis she shall grope through a bewildering mist r 26 6 EVE 2 » > 7 > “ivi : ‘ i é 4 

Of horror. If there be a sun in heaven, . fullness of seventeen—trembled with emo-|cival had been for a ‘te pomee — er 


She shall not dare to look upon its beams; 

Nor feel its warmth. Let her then wish for night; 

The act [ think shall soon extinguish all 

For me; [ bear a darker, deadlier gloom 

Than the earth's shade, or interlunar air, 

tn which T walk secure and unbcheld 

Towards my purpose.—Would that it were done !’ 
Snuevviey ;— The Conci.’ 


Iv was a cloudy afternoon in September, 
1777, the sun was descending behind the 
fair Alleghanies, and beyond the Mississippi, 
into his * Ocean bed’ in the Pacific, when 
the events of the narrative, now about to be 
rehearsed, began. Before a humble brick 
edifice in Philadelphia, a small group of indi-' 
viduals were gathered, by the side of an} 
ancient and unique carriage, containing but!) 
two occupants. The persons in the vehicle 
seemed to be exchangine ~9 adieu with a} 
venerable grey-headed gentieinan, who stood || 
with his hat off, and his silver locks stirred | 
by the breeze which blew from the west, and) 
rustied among some trees in an open area at|| 
hand. A few sympathising listeners stood) 
by, apparently deeply interested in the sepi-| 
ration about to occur, 

‘You must return with all secrecy to Naz-}, 
areth,’ said an elderly gentleman who stood || 
near the carriage ;=—‘ It was a perilous adven- || 
ture to come here, when the king’s troops 
may be within one day’s march of the city—| 
nay, when they may be nearer still. ‘To-day || 
is the seventeenth—to-morrow, it is deter-|! 
mined that myself and all my fellow-members | 
of the Federal Congress shall depart for) 
Lancaster. We must quit the city for a 
hamlet; and the banks of the Delaware and 
Schuylkill, for those of the quiet Conestoga. 
I charge you brother, go by the river road: 
it isshady and quiet: and as for you, Juliette, 
your prospects for the ensuing month or two 
are too golden and brilliant to be broken or 
jeoparded by an exposure of your fair face 
and pretty form to the gaze of ruthless 
Hessians, or it may be, the vindictive glance 
of some straggling descendant of the Lenni- 
lasse. Even the Indians of the land, in this 
unequal struggle in which we are engaged. 
ave brought and set against us.’ 

‘Do not fear for me, dear uncle,’ said the 
young lady, as she loosened the string in her’ 
hand, and threw back her calash bonnet over; 
her clear young brow, to receive the parting, 
salutation of her vencrable relative. Her 





tion. ‘Do not fear for us, she repeated, 
with feigned composure ; ‘the river road is 


quiet and unmolested, and I shall not feel so 


terrified in the country as in the city”? Her 
voice fell as she added—* But have we not 
reason to fear for George Leslie? He has 
barely escaped the death which his bravery 
seemed to court on the field of Brandywine— 


and will the same exemption attend his future 


chivalry? Alas I feel my heart sink, when J 
reflect upon the dangers into which he may 
soon be rushing. Without his presence, too, 
[am lost, periled and unhappy. Last eve- 
ning, as I sat in my room in Mulberry-street, 
looking in the uncertain moonlight, away 


toward the distant woods and copses by the 


Schuylkill, IT was musing deeply about him 
and the dangers which beset tim—when | 
saw a miss-shapen form pass often to and 
fro in the street beneath, opposite the window 
of my chamber. It was that hateful Hessian, 
who has so often accosted and annoyed me, 
in his prowlings about Wilmington. I have. 
not yet mentioned these things to my father, 
lest they might increase his uneasiness and 
solicitude. None had witnessed him but 
myself, in pursuance of a threat and an oath 
which he forced me to hear, he has dis- 
covered the secret of all my walks and jour- 
neys with my father and tas followed me 
from Wilhnington to Nazareth, and from 
Nazareth hither. He avoids me by day, yet 
haunts me in darkness like an evil and mys- 
terious spirit—he lurks about our dwelling in 
country or in town, and sometimes pulls 
away the vines about my window, to gaze in 
upon me with the indeseribable hideousness 
of a fierce eye, and talks of ‘passion’ * Yet, 
she added, ‘I do not fear him. T trust in 
that Power who doeth all things well, and my 
fears are resolved into praises for the past 
goodness of God,’ 

There was a blending of disguised fear. 
and the deep flow of youthful affection, in the 
separation of the maid from her uncle, which 
ordinary occasions would by no means have 
excited.—Her father bade his brother fare 
well with a manly dignity and coolness, 
befitting one who in the course of the war 
then progressing, had cxecuted many signal 
and ennobling exploits. It was a_ period 
when the storms of the revolution were 


under Colonel Stewart. He had lately been 
advantageously engaged with the troops of 
Sir William Howe at Brandywine; and for 
the purpose of conveying his young daughter 
to Nazareth from Wilmington—then a small 
hamlet about halfa league from the nel 
he had obtained from Gen, Washington leave 
of absence from the army, for three days. 
The emotions of the father and his child 
as they proceeded out of the city to the north, 
were of a different, though equally sober 
mind. Capt. Percival was pondering on the 
situation of a beloved country ; and a family, 
whose existence was bound up in his own.— 
On whatsoever side he turned his eye, the 
land was endangered. To the south, the 
sinoke of recent battle seemed almost pal- 
pably to hang over the blue highlanw!s of 
Christienne—Philadelphia was in peril, and 
the enemy was near, Congress were on the 
point of penetrating farther into the west, 
where they could deliberate together without 
an apprehension that their debates would 
|} suddenly be broken by the thrill of martial 
|trumpets, or the clash of opposing swords, 
From the city, when they had once set their 
jfeet firmly in its streets, the king’s troops 
might sally out into the adjacent country— 
lay waste its fields, then ready for the harvest ; 
and massacre the inhabitants by the light of 
their blazing dwellings. Juliette sat with her 
eyes fixed thoughtfully upon the landscape, 
llover which they were journeying. The 
| scene was beautiful. As the city and its 
suburban trees faded from their view, the 
| road wound in a graceful and continuous 














| 
| 
| stretch along the western shore of the Dela- 
Il ware. The sun had descended; and the 
moon, struggling through the clouds, and 
| ron hing the river with an incessant shower 
llof silver, shed an uncertain light on their 
peeing A silence ensued between the travel- 
llers, as of the spirit of the scene by which 
| they were surrounded, was impressed upon 
‘each. By degrees, yielding to the inquiries 
of her father, who questioned her respecting 


her sadness and silence, the gentle Juliette 


| disclosed the history of the surveilance of 
|the Hessian—the threats of constancy in 
|| pursuing her which he had made, and the 
fears which his menaces had awakened. She 
confessed that, full of forebodings, she had 
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written to Leslie, who having been wounded 
ouly a few days before, was lying ill at Chester. 
He had returned a most tender and affec- 
tionate answer, imploring her to be prudent, 
and promising that as soon as the state of his 
wound would permit, he should proceed to | 
Nazareth until his restoration, during which 
period, he hoped to act as her defender. 

The next evening found the travelers in 
the borough of Easton, on the Delaware. 
At that period the place was diminutive, and 
of little importance, consisting only of a few 
seattered dwellings, of various aspects and 
dimensions ; some of wood stained by the 
weather; some of brick, with spotted euds. | 
In the middle of the road, and near the | 
borough, stood a decent public edifice, | 
apparently a church—beyond it rolled the 
Delaware, and an abrupt hill arose on the 
opposite shore. As they approached the 
the church, Juliette remarked that a mile 
board stood before it, on which she had 
noticed the words ‘ eight miles to Nazareth.’ 
She was just opening her lips to mention the 
pleasing thoughts of their being so near 
home, when, ws they wheeled by the edifice, 
her eye becaine riveted on a figure which was 
peering out from an angle of the building. Ik 
was at the moment broad moonlight; she 
grasped instinctively the arm of her father, 
and pointed at the object. It was the 
Hessian soldier, to whose uncouth and 
almost brutal gallantry she had so often 
opposed herself with fear and dread. He 
raised his hand over his face, as if to cast its 
shadow on his austere brow and _ repulsive 
visage, and gazing intently for an instant, he 
skulked abruptly round the building, and 
disappeared from their view, 

It was nearly a month after these circum- 
stances, that Captain Percival, with his 
daughter Juliette and her young sister, then 
in childhood, were seated around a cheerful 
hearth in their cottage at Nazareth. The 
afternoon was closing: and as the sun broke 
out from among the cloudy draperies of the 
west, and sprinkled his golden siniles into 
the little parlor, Juliette arose and gazed with 
earnestness from the window. ‘The day, for 
the most part, had been.one of wind and 
storm; but the winds had retired to their 
caverns ; and through the tears of a clearing 
heaven, the king of day looked with majesty 
over the illuminated hills, from his pavillion 
of painted clouds. The scene was a spell 
upon the heart of Juliette. It induced a 
contented reliance on that God in whose 
infinite sight are unfolded the cares and the 
perils of the children of men. She looked 
across the eminence, or undulating ridge upon 
which her father’s cottage was situated. to 
another nearly half a mile distant. It was a 
long, white mansion, before whose door a few 
poplars and oaks, with other ornamental 
trees, stood waving like winged rainbows in 
the western air, and clothed im all the colors’ 
which accompany an American forest in the 
autumn season. In that cottage lav her 
adored and honored George Leslie. ‘There 
had she administered to his wants and sick- 
ness with all the affection and fondness of an 
unhardened youth, and unsullied love. Ere 
his wounds were healed he again rushed into 
battle at Germantown, and was now lying 
scarcely convalescent, in a chamber whose 
windows she beheld brightening in the last} 
rays of the setting sun. All the events of | 
the past weeks flitted across her memory. 
The royal army had taken possession of! 














jmelancholy tenor of her thoughts, she flung a 


jyou—I admire and adore you :—1 know your 


king for your charms—I will win you or 


IT would be gone’ 


EL See 





fear and confusion. Her father had again 
sought the field, and encountered the foe, 


received in the conflict. Impressed with | 
that fear for the future, which the state of | 
individuals and communities around her 
warranted and actuated by the tenderest im- 
pulses of a woman’s heart she had consented 
to her union to Leslie as soon as his recovery 
would possibly permit. ‘The tears sprang to 
her clear full eyes, as her meditations deep- 
ened; and seeking to soothe and avert the 


shawl over her shoulders, and stepped into 
the garden to gaze on the prospect around, 
To the north west, lay the mountains of the 
Blue Ridge, at the distance of nearly forty 
miles, overlooking the ranges nearer at hand, 
and exactly resembling huge piles of clouds 
along that portion of the horizon. The vast 
champagn which intervened and embraced a 
circuit of near thirty leagues, seemed as if an 
immense lake, with a gently undulating bed 
had suddenly dried, and in place of its waters 
there had sprung up a few scattered meadows, 
with dwellings lying like spots upon them— 
and wide soft lapses of many colored and 
dimly blended woods. As her eye glanced to 
the north-east, she beheld the Great Delaware 
Water Gap, and the river, breaking through 
the Blue Ridge, from a height of nearly 
four hundred feet; towards the northwest 
lay the Wind Gap; and directly to the west- 
ward, the Lehigh Water Gap, all seen, though 
nearly fifty miles distant from each other, 
breaking through the stupendous and billowy 
mountains which lay upheaved afar. The 
last smile of day lingered in peerless beauty 
upon the heads of those mighty ‘ ambassa- 
dors from earth to heaven.’ The glory of 
the clouds above them; the sun-set kindling 
the fiery west; the blending of the earth and 


distance, formed a scene calculated at once 
to awe the chastened heart, and intoxicate 
the imagination. Juliette gazed until the 
scene became dusky and indistinct in the 





Philadelphia, and the regions around were in |jhair upon his lip 


| 
sky—and the sunlight upon the floods in the | dered white wemen and children. 
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quivered in his agitation, 
jon he grinned a demon-like smile as she 
igavesher solemn promise that their interview 





and like Leslie was suffering from injuries |jshould remain an inviolable secret. She 


knew not what she said. 

| ‘The days that elapsed between the inter- 
‘view of the garden, and the time appointed 
‘for the solemnization of her marriage, were 
passed by Juliette Percival in a state of 
‘alternate hope and fear. But as the time 
‘drew nigh her terrors increased. What she 
‘had previously disclosed to Leslie, had awa- 
/kened in him a spirit of keen serveilance and 
‘suspicion. He had recovered from his 
‘wounds, and engaged a number of the 
veomanry of the neighborhood to sleep in 
the house of Captain Percival, to secure the 
safety of the household, consisting only of 
‘the motionless Juliette, her young sister and 
a servant. Capt. Percival, enfeebled by his 
lrecent wounds, was an invalid, incapable of 
defence. In the mean time, Juliette was 
\strictly conjured not to venture outunattended 
jby night or day. 

On the evening appointed for the nuptials 
of Juliette Percival with George Leslie, a 
stranger might have discovered a flickering 
light on the yellow and crimson leaves of a 
cluster of huge ash trees, which darkened 
the road-side a few hundred yards from the 
mansion of Capt. Percival. It proceeded 
| from a lantern, held by an old and withered 
Indian. As its rays fell upon his ploughed 
and painted visage, they disclosed a keen 
and restless anxiety of eye. His long hair 
‘hung in straight and damp masses on each 
side of his furrowed temples; and a huge 
drop suspended from his nose, of silver, and 
shaped like the rattle of a snake. Over his 
‘close deerskin vest, trimmed with the fur of 
ithe mink, was braided a wide wampum belt, 
‘upon which bung several scalps, of different 
‘colored hair, the melancholy relics of mur- 
His whole 
‘appearance indicated a spirit familiar with 
blood, and thirsting for deeds of rapine and 
cruelty. He assumed an attitude of listening 








approaching shadows of twilight. Wrapt! 
linsensibly in a charm of memory and antici-| 
| pation, she was leaning on the tasteful stile at) 
jthe extremity of the garden, when she heard | 
the rustling of footsteps near at hand, She 
had scarcely turned ere the rude Hessian | 
whom she had so often dreaded stood before 
her. His eyes were flashins. but his face 
was pale and hideous. He dropped on one 
knee before her, and drawing a pistol from 
his bosom, he pointed it at her breast, and 
exclaimed in a hurried arid yvoice— 

‘Fly not at your peril, but hear me! J 
cannot listen to expostulation—I have seen 


pale lover: I have seen your interviews; 1| 
have heard your vows—they must be broken. 
Go with meto Europe. I will treat you, not 
ws you deserve, like a daughter of a rebel— 
but like a companion and a friend. Denial is 
death. I have pursued you long; I have 
forfeited my life by deserting the army of my 


both of us shall die. IT linger here for noth- 
ing save to say that you must not dare to 
wed another. Death will break the nuptial 
vow. Swear that this interview be disclosed 
to none, or this moment is the last of your 
existence. I pause for your words of reply. 





attention for for a moment, and turning to 
ithe middle tree of the group, which was 
\hollow, he exclaimed, 

| * Sagowa—ha !” 

| The word was one of recognition, and the 
jperson summoned rushed out from the 
hollow tree before him. It was the Hessian 
| noldier. 

‘Well, Sleepless Panther,’ said he, ‘ what 
did you see? Is the young soldier at Captain 
Percival’s and does the pale grey head stay 
below ? 

‘Yes! said the Sleepless Panther. ‘ His 
house is filled with so many pale faces.’ As 





jhe said ‘so many,’ he lifted the four fingers 
| of his right hand. 


* The dove eyed squaw no 
lthere. She is sleep. They keep watch. I 
ino kill’em. IT blind—no see good in ’evenin.’ 

‘ Then the deed be mine,’ said the Hessian. 
‘Go thy ways, Panther here is money. 
Keep thy mouth shut, and thy ears open. 
Go.’ 

‘Hooth!’ said the Panther, as he dropped 
the lantern into the hand of the soldier. 
‘Good bye. The big cannons of Manitou 
jare firing inthe sky. The storm spirit is 
coming. I go down to my wigwam where 
ihe big lake runs.’ 

The Sleepless Panther darted away into the 
darkness of the woods, and the soldier was 





IIe ceased. The foul and matted tufts of 





left in his solitude. A tempest had been for 


some time gathering in the west, and flashes 
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of lightning were vivid and almost incessant ; 
while the howling of thunder on the hoarse 
and cloudy wind that sighed deeply amid the 
dry leaves around him, added to the dismal 
fearfulness of the scene. A few drops of rain 
were pattering on the leaves. He lifted his 
finger to his forehead in deep thought. 

‘It is decided,’ he muttered to himself.— 
* She cannot live for me. To decoy her is 
impossible, against odds so fearful. She 
must die for me then! 1 have said it, and it 
shall be accomplished.’ 

He drew from the cavity of the tree a long 
bright musket. It was of the kind denomi- 
nated Queen’s Arms ; very heavy and massive 
in its construction. He blew out the light in 
his lantern, and moved towards the house 
which sheltered the object of his wicked 
solicitude. 

In the rear of the mansion, Capt. Percival 
had erected a long shed, in which were kept 
sundry beehives. ‘The sweet produce of the 
summer industry of their frugal occupants, 
compensated abundantly for this cave. The 
shed extended some distance into the garden, 
from the end of the dwelling, at the .base of 
which a few vines had been planted—had 
grown up, and hung in beautiful festoons 
about the window shutters of the chamber 
appropriated to Miss Percival. 

The Hessian approached the shed; he 
placed his gun in a water conductor which 
ran along its humble caves; and mounting 
into the branches of a beach tree, he gained 
the ridge of the rude shelter, and lifting bis 
musket walked stealthily up to the window. 
He drew aside the still green vines which 


side. He renewed the powder in the pan, 
and drew the weapon again to his breast: 
A motion of Miss Percival caused him to 
move; he slowly lifted his gun as if to pause 
for a steadier hand and more composed 
nerve, it was but for a moment. Again he 
elevated the deadly engine; and niuttering 
‘d—n her,’ he proceeded to take aim. It 
was his last moment. In an instant the tree 
above him was rent and crackling in the 
lightning of heaven. The subtile fire struck 
his glittering instrument of death and crime ; 
the stock was splittered into countless atoms 
in his hands ; the red torrent rushed into his 
bosom :—one loud groan blended with the 
thunder,and the guilty soul of the Hessian was 
before its God! 
* * * * * * . 

‘And pray, aunt, what became of George 
Leslie and Miss Percival,’ said a young and 
lovely girl, to her relative who had rehearsed 
the foregoing tale, as they sat in the library of 
a princely mansion on the Schuylkill. 

The lady to whom the question was 
addressed, turned to her neice and replied 
with a smile— 

‘They were married,’ my dear Juliette ; 
they have lived together many long and happy 
years. Hisconrse has been one of brightness, 
of public honor and elevation ; her’s has been 
retiring, but it has been quiet and even, and 
very useful, They have children around them 
who are beautiful and dutiful; wealth in such 
abundance as to be convinced that it is not 
happiness without the opulence of spirit, and 
the graces of benevolent feeling; and they 
have proved that where these are blended 





mantled about it, and looked carefully in. It 
was the bed chamber of the lovely and inno- 
cent girl, about whose steps be had hung like 
a hungry lion. A lamp stood on a plain but 
rich table beneath a mirror. Miss Percival 
was in prayer. Her polished shoulders were 
carelessly and but half invested in her shawl; 
and her fine chesnut hair fell in glossy waves 
upon her neck and bosom, as she knelt in 
her night dress by the bed side, with the 
bible open before her. Her little sister lay in 
bed; her light tresses breaking out from a 
lawn cap, and shadowing a fair young cheek 
which seemed stained with roses, The 
small hands of Miss Percival were clasped 
together on the inspired page; and she 
occasionally lifted upwards her tearful and 
spiritual eyes, or dropped the long lashes over 
them in the humility of devotion, her face 
seemed impressed with the passionless and 
pleasing sanctity of an angel. 

The Hessian was moved; and for some 
moments he seemed panting in the indecision 
of some supernatural suspense. The storm 
had now arisen in its fury;—the rain came 
down in heavy floods; the voice of the thun- 
der was deep and almost continual, The 
wide and distant landscape which surrounded 
the cottage, would ever and anon open from 
afar at the glance of the lightning only to be 


swallowed in a moment by the ‘jaws of 


, 
darkness 
‘[ will do it nov,’ muttered the soldier as he 
drew back— I will send her to the God she is 


entreating—I shall but add an angel to heaven.’ | 


He retreated a few paces on the roof beneath 
the shadow of a small poplar whose sere 
branches trembled over the shed—he raised 
the musket to his breast—he pointed i 
directly at the heart of Juliette Percival, and 
fired. The instrument missed its fire. ‘Curse 


the gun,’ he whispered as he drew it to his a faithful picture of such depravity, though it!) cmotions elicited by the early development of 
> 


there is the rarest pleasure.’ 

‘Where do they live now aunt ?’ 

‘You see the heroine, my dear, daily 
|hefore you. She is your mother. I have 
ll disguised the incidents and names that the 














;might interest the philosopher, would be 
revolting to the reader. ‘There are, however, 
cases of folly and error, which should be 
‘promtilgated as warnings, and the incidents 
jof the annexed sketch are ‘of this character. 
Mysterious are the ways of Providence in 
|punishing .the transgressions of men—and 
\indisputable is the truth, that Death is the 
wages of Sin. 

Twenty years ago, no family in the fash- 
ionable circles of Philadelphia was more 
distinguished than that of Mr. L******; no 
lady was more admired and esteemed than 
‘his lovely and accomplished wife. They had 
married iu early life, with the sanction of 
relations and friends, and under a conviction 
that each was obtaining a treasure above all 
price. They loved devotedly and with 
enthusiasm, and their bridal day was a day of 
pure and unadulterated happiness to them- 
selves, and of pleasure to those who were 
present to offer their congratulations on the 
joyousevent. ‘The happy pair were the delight 
‘of a large circle of acquaintances. In her 
own parlor, or in the drawing-rooms of her 
‘friends, the lady was ever the admiration of 
those who crowded around her, to listen to 
the rich melody of her voice, or to enjoy the 
flashes of wit and intelligence which character- 
ized her conversation. 

Without the egotism and vanity which 
‘sometimes distinguish those to whom society 
pays adulation, and too prudent and careful 
‘in her conduct to excite any feeling ofjealousy 
‘in the breast of her confiding husband, Mrs. 
L—’'s deportment was in all respects be- 
coming a woman of mind, taste, and polished 
‘education. Her chosen companion noticed 
her career with no feelings of distrust, but 
with pride and satisfaction. He was happy in 
the enjoyment of her individual love and affec- 
tion, and happy in witnessing the evidences of 








story might beguile your fancy, and interest 
your heart. Wrapt as with a garment in the 
original brightness of youth, you are now 
what your mother appeared. May your 
course be as pure, and the light of your hope 
ever as brilliant as that which lingers around 
the coming evening of your parent’s existence. 





From the Knickerbocker. 


A Scene in Real Life. 


* The facts not otherwise than here sct down.’ 
Wire or Mantva. 

Amunst the exaggerations of modern literature, and the 
fictions of that exuberant fancy, which in these latter days 
is tasked to gratify a public taste somewhat vitiated, it is 
useful to present occasional views of actual existence. 
Such are contained in the following sketch, which is 
studiously simple in its language, and every event of 
which is strictly true. We have this assurance from a 
source entitled to implicit credit.— Editors Knickerbocker. 

Tene is a vast amount of suffering in the 
world that escapes general observation. In 
] the lanes and alleys of our populous cities, in 
the garrets and cellars of dilapidated buildings, 
| . 
|there are pregnant cases of misery, degrada- 
ition, and crime, of which those who live in 
! . 
}comfortable houses, and pursue the ordinary 
duties of life, have neither knowledge nor 








| a solitary instance of depravity and awful death 
is exposed, but the startling details which are 
placed before the community, are regarded as 
gross exaggerations, Itis difficult for those 


its darkest aspects, to conceive the immeasu- | 


irable depth to which crime may sink a human 
| being—and the task of altempting to delineate 


conception. By mere chance, occasionally, | 


who are unacquainted with human nature in| 


esteem which her worth and accomplishments 
elicited. Peace and prosperity smiled on his 
} domestic circle, and his offspring grew up in 
loveliness, to add new pleasures to his career, 
The youngest ofhis children was a daughter, 
named Letitia, after her mother, whom, in 
many respects, she promised to resemble. 
She had the same laughing blue eyes, the same 
innocent and pure expression of countenance, 
and the same general outline of feature. At 
‘an early age her sprightliness, acute observa- 
‘tion, and aptitude in acquiring information, 
‘furnished sure evidences of intelligence, and 
extraordinary pains were taken to rear her in 
such a manner as to develope, advantageously 
her natural powers, The care of her education 


|| devolved principally upon her mother, and the 


\task was assumed with a full consciousness 
of its responsibility. 
With the virtuous mother, whose mind is 
junshackled by the absurdities of extreme 
| fashionable life, there are no duties so weighty, 
‘and at the same time so pleasing as those 
| connected with the education ofan only daugh- 
ter. "The weight ofresponsibility involves not 
ll only the formation of an amiable disposition 
jhand correct principles, but in a great ineasure, 
‘the degree of happiness which the child may 
subsequently enjoy. Errors of education are 
the fruittul source of misery, and to guard 
against these is a task which requires judg- 
ment, and unremitting diligence. But for this 
labor, does not the mother receive a rich 
reward 2? Who may tell the gladness of her 
heart, when the infant cherub first articulates 
her name? Who can describe the delightful 
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as 


her genius,—the expansion of the intellect 
when it first receives, and treasures with 
eagerness, the seeds of knowledge ? These 
are joys known only to mothers, and they are 
joys which fill the soul with rapture. 

Letitia was eight years old, when a person 
of genteel address and fashionable «pearance. 
named Duval, was introduced to her mother 
by her father, with whom he had been intimate 
when a youth, and between whom a strong 


friendship had existed from that period. || 


| 
Duval had recently returned fron Europe, 


where he had resided anumber of years. He 
was charmed with the family, and soon became 
a constant visitor. Having the entire confi- 
dence of his old friend and companion, al} 
formality in reference to intercourse was laid | 
aside, and he was heartily welcomed at all 
hours, and under all circumstances. He 
formed one in all parties of pleasure, and in 
the absence of his friend, accompanied his 
lady on her visits of amusement and pleasure, 
—a privilege which he sedulously improved 
whenever opportunity offered, 

Duval, notwithstanding his personal attrac- 
tions and high character as a Serpe A 








belonged to a class of men which has existed 
more or less in all ages, to disgrace humanity. 
He professed to be a philosopher, but was in 
reality a libertine. He lived for his own 
gratification, It monopolized all his thoughts, 
and directed all his actions. He belonged 10 
the school of Voltaire, and recognized no! 
feeling of the heart as pure, no tie of duty or| 
affection as sacred. No consideration of| 
suffering, of heart-rending grief, on the part| 
of his victim, were sufficient to intimidate his} 
purpose, or check his career of infamy.) 
Schooled in hypocrisy, dissimulation was his | 
business : and he regarded the whole world |! 
as the sphere of his operations,—the whole! 
uman family as legitimate subjects for his, 
villainous depravity. 
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iitected, and without the smallest resource. 








That such characters—so base, so despi-| 





cable, so lost to all feelings of true honor,—| 
can force their way into respectable society, || 
and poison the minds of the unsullied and vir- || 
tuous, may well be a matter of astonishment || 
to those unacquainted with the desperate | 
artfulness of human hearts. But these mon- 
sters appear not in their true character: they 
assume the garb and deportment of gentlenren, } 
of philosophers, of men of education and || 
refinement, and by their accomplishments, the | 
suavity of their manners, their sprightliness || 
of conversation, bewilder before they poison, } 
and fascinate before they destroy. — } 

If there be, in the long catalugne of spite, 
one character more hatefully despicable than || 
another, it is the libertine. Time corrects || 
the tongue of slander, and the generosity of 
friends makes atonement for the depredations | 
of the midnight robber. Sufferings and) 
calamities may be assuaged or mitigated by | 
the sympathies of kindred hearts, and the tear 
of affection is sufficient to wash out the 
remembrance of many of the sorrows to. 
which flesh isheir. But for the venom of the | 
libertine, there is no remedy.—of its fatal | 
consequences, there is no mitigation. His. 
victims, blasted in reputation, are forever 
excluded from the pale of virtuous society. || 
No sacrifice can atone for their degradation. | 
for the worelenting and inexorable finger of | 
scorn obstructs their progress at every step. || 
The visitation of Death, “appalling aS is his || 
approach to the unprepared, were a merev. || 
compared with the extent and permanency of) 
this evil. ae 


|| stood shivering at the entrance of a cellar, in 


ibe gratefifl, She alleged,as an excuse for the 


= oe Soe 


Duval’s insidious arts were not unobserved 
by his intended victim. She noticed the 
yradual developement of his pernicious princi- 
ples, and shrunk with horror from their 
contaminating influence. She did not hesitate 
io communicate her observations to her 
husband,—but he,blinded by prejudice in favor 
of his friend, laughed at her scruples. Without 
a word of caution, therefore, his intercourse 
was continued,—and such was the weight of 
his ascendant power—such the perfection of 
his deep laid scheme, and such his facility in 
glussing over what he termed pardonable. but 
which, in reality, were grossly licentious. 
indiscretions of language aud conduct,—that 
even the lady herself was induced, in time, 
to believe that she had treated him unjustly. 
The gradual progress of licentiousness Is 
almost imperceptible, and before she was 
aware of her error, she had drank deeply of 
the intoxicating draught and had well nigh 
become a convert to Duval’s system of philos- 
ophy. Few who approach this fearful precipice 
are able to retrace their steps. ‘The senses 
are bewildered,—reason loses its sway,—and 
a whirlpool of maddening emotions takes 
possession of the heart, and hurries the 
infatuated victim to irretrievable death. 
Before her suspicions were awakened, the 
purity of her family circle was destroyed.— 
Duval enrolled on his list of conquests a new 
name,—the wife of his bosom frien! 

An immediate divorce was the consequence. 
The misguided woman, who but late had been 
the ornament of society and the pride of her 
family, was cast out upon the world, unpro- 





The heart of the husband was broken by the 
calamity which rendered this step necessary, 
and he retired with his children, to the 
obscurity of humble life. 

- . 7 * * © * 


At alate hour on one of those bitter cold 
evenings experienced in the early part of 
January, of the present year, two females, a 
mother and daughter, both wretchedly elad, 


the lower part of the city, occupied by two 


eS oo 





persons of color, The daughter appeared to 
be laboring under severe indisposition, and 
leaned for support on the arm of her mother, | 
who, knocking at the door, craved shelter and | 
warmth for the night. The door wes half| 
opened in answer to the summons, but the} 
black who appeared on the stairs, declared | 
that it was out of his power to comply with| 
the request, as he had neither fire,x—except 
that which was furnished by a handfal of tan.—| 
nor covering for himself and wife. The 


| mother, however, too much inured to suffering 
| to be easily rebuked, declared that herself and 


daughter were hkely to perish from cold, and| 
that even permission to rest on the floor ol| 
the cellar, where they would be protected, in| 
some decree, fromthe ‘ nipping and eager air,’ 
would be a charity for which they would ever 


claim to shelter, that she had been ej cted, a 
few minutes before, from a small room which 
with her daughter, she had oceupied in a 
neighboring alley, and for which she had stip 
lated to pay fifty cents per week, because she 
had found herself unable to meet the demand 
—every resource for obtaining money havin: 
been cut off by the severity of the season.— 
The black, more generous than many who are 
more ainbitious ofa reputation for benevolence 
admitted the shivering applicauts, and at once 


resigned, for their accommodation for the" 









night, the only two seats in the cellar, and cast 
a fresh handful of tan upon the ashes in the 
fire place, 

It was a scene of wretchedness, want, and 
misery, calculated to soften the hardest heart, 
and to eulist the feelings and sympathies of 
the nost selfish. The regular tenants of the 
cellar were the colored man and his wife, who 
gained a scanty and precarious subsistence, 
as they were able, by a casual employment in 
the streets, orin neighboring houses. Having 
in summer made no provision forthe inclemen- 
cies of winter,they were then utterly destitute. 
They had sold their articles of clothing and 
furniture, one by one, to provide themselves 
with bread, until all were disposed of, but two 
broken chairs, a box that served for a teble, 
and asmall piece of carpeting, which answered 
the double purpose of a bed and covering. 
Into this apartment of poverty were the 
mother and daughter,—lately ejected from a 
place equally destitute of the comforts of life, 
—introduced. The former was a woman of 
about fifty years, but the deep furrows on her 
face, and her debilitated frame, betokened a 
more advanced age. Her face was wan and 
pale, and her haggard countenance and tattered 
dress, indicated a full measure of wretched- 
ness. Her daughter sat beside her, and rested 
her head on her mother’s lap. She was about 
twenty-five years of age, and might once have 
been handsome,—but a life of debauchery had 
thus early robbed her cheeks of their roses, 
and prostrated her constitution. ‘The pallid- 
ness of disease was on her face—,anguish was 
in her heart. 

Hours passed on. In the gloom of midnight, 
the girl awoke from a disturbed and unrefresh- 
ing slumber. She was suffering from acute 
pain, and in the almost total darkness which 
pervaded the apartment, raised her hand to 
her mother’s face. * Mother,’ said she, in 
faltering accents, ‘are you here ?” 

- Yes, child: are you better ?’ 

‘No, mother,—I am sick,—sick unto death! 
There is a canker at my heart,—my blood 
erows cold,—the torpor of mortality is stealing 
upon ine !’ 

‘Inthe morning, my dear, we shall be better 
provided for. Bless Heaven, there is still 
one place which, thanks to the benevolent, 
will afford us sustenance and shelter.’ 

* Do not thank Heaven, mother: you and 
I are outcasts from that place of peace and 
rest. We have spurned Providence from our 
hearts, and need not now call it to our aid, 
Wretehes, wretches that we are 

‘ Be composed, daughter,—you need rest,’ 

* Mother, there is a weight of woe upon my 
breast, that sinks me to the earth. My brief 
career of folly is almost at an end. I have 
erred,—oh God! fatally erred,—and the con- 
sciousness of my wickedness now overwhelms 
me. 1 will not reproach you, mother, for 
laying the snare by which I fell,—for enticing 
me from the house of virtue,—the home of 
inv heart-broken father,—to the house of infa- 
my and death: but oh, I implore you, repent : 
be warned, and let penitence be the business 
of your days.’ 

The hardened heart of the mother melted 
at this touching appeal, and she answered with 
a half-stifled sigh : 

‘Promise me then, ere I die, that you will 
abandon your ways of iniquity, and endeavor 
1 make peace with Heaven.’ 

‘] do,—I do! But alas! my child, what 
hope is there for me?’ 

‘God is merciful to all who 
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The last word was inaudible. A few res- 
pirations, at Jong intervals, were heard, and 
the penitent girl sunk iuto the quiet slumber 
of death. Still did the mother remain in her 
seat, with a heart harrowed by the smitings of 
an awakened conscience. Until the glare of 
daylight was visible through the crevices of 
the door, and the noise of the foot passengers 
and the rumbling of vehicles in the street had 
aroused the occupants of the cellar, she 
continued motionless, pressing to her bosom 
the lifeless form of her injured child. When 
addressed by the colored woman,she answered 
with an idiot stare. Sensibility had fled,— 
the energies of her mind had relaxed, and 
reason deserted its throne. The awful inci- 
dents of that night had prostrated her intellect. 
and she was conveyed from the gloomy place, 
A MANIAC! 

The Coroner was summoned, and an inquest 
held over the body of the daughter. In the 
books of that humane and estimable officer, 
the name of the deceased is recorded.— 
* Letina L******,’ E. M. 
Philadelphia. 
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From the New-York Mirror. 
Paris and London. 


Reason for liking Paris—joyousness of its citizens— 
Latayette’s funerul—royal respect and gratitude —England 
—Dover—English neatness and comfort, as displayed in 
the hotels, waiters, fires, bell ropes, landscapes, window 
curtains, tea-kettles, stage-coaches, horses, and every thing 
else—specimen of English reserve—the gentioman driver 
of fashion—a case for Mrs. Trollope. 

Ir is pleasant to get back to Paris. One 
meets everybody there one ever saw ; and ope- 
ras and coffee, Taglioni and Leontine Fay, the 
belles and the Boulevarde, the shops, specta- 
cles, life, lions, and lures to every species of 
pleasure, rather give you the impression that, 
outside the barriers of Paris, time is wasted 
in travel. 

What pleasant idlers they look! The very 
shop-keepers seem standing behind their 
counters for amusement. The soubrette 
who sells you a cigar, or ties a crape on your 
arm, (it was for poor old Lafayette.) is coiffed 
as for a ball: the frottwer who takes the dust 
from your boots, sings his love-song as he 
brushes away ; the old man has his bouquet 
in his bosom, and the beggar looks up at the 
new statue of Napoleon in the Place Vendome, 
everybody has some touch of fancy, some 
trace of a heart on the look-out, at least, for 
pleasure. 

I was at Lafayette’s funeral. They buried 
the old patriot like a criminal. Fixed bayo- 
nets before and behind his hearse, his own 
National Guard disarmed, and troops enough 
to beleauger a city, were the honors paid by 
the ‘ citizen king’ to the man who had made 
him! The indignation, the scorn, the bitter- 
ness expressed on every side among the 
people, and the ill-smothered cries of disgust 
as the two emply royal carriges went by, in 
the funeral train, seemed to me strong enough 
to indicate a setued and universal hostility to 
the government. 

I met Dr. Bowring on the Boulevarde after 
the funeral was over. IT had not seen him 
for two years, but he could talk of nothing but 
the great event of the day. * You have come 
in time,” he said * to see how they carried the 
old general to his grave! What would they 
say to thisin America? Well—let them goon! 
We shall sce what will come of ic! They have 





After three delightful days in Paris we took 
the northern diligence ; and on the second eve- 
ning, having passed hastily through Montreuil, 
Abbeville, Boulogne, and voted the road the 
dullest couple of hundred miles we had seen 
in our travels, we were set down in Calais. 
Astroll through some very indifferent streets, 
a farewell visit to the last French cafe we 
were likely to see for a long time and some 
unsatisfactory inquiries about Beau Brummel, 
who is suid to live here still. filled up till bed- 
time our last day on the continent. 

The celebrated Countess of Jersey was on 
board the steamer, and some forty or fifty 
plebeian stomachs shared with her fashion- 
able ladyship and ourselves the horrors of a 
passage across the channel. It is rather the 
most disagreeble sea I ever traversed, though 
I have seen ‘the Euxine,’ ‘ the roughest sea 
the traveler e’er s in,’ etc. according to 
Don Juan. 

I was lying on my back in a birth when the 
steamer reached her moorings at Dover, and 
had neither eyes nor disposition to indulge 
in the proper sentiment on approaching the 
‘white cliffs’ of my father-land. I crawled 
on deck, and was met by a wind as cold as 
December, and a crowd of rosy English faces 
on the pier, wrapped in cloaks and shawls, 
and indulging curiosity evidently at the ex- 
pence of a shiver. It was the first of June! 

My companion led the way to a hotel, and 
we were introduced by English waiters, (I 
had not seen such a thing in three years, and 
it was quite like being waited on by gentle- 
men, ) to two blazing coal fires in the * coffee- 
room’ ofthe * Ship.” Oh what a comfortable 
place it appeared! A rich Turkey carpet 
snugly fitted, nice-rubbed mahogany tables, 
the morning papers from London, bell-ropes 
that would ring the bell, doors that would 
shut, a landlady that spoke English, and was 
kind and civil; and, though there were eight 
or ten people in the room, no noise above the 
rustle of a newspaper, and positively, rich red 
damask curtains, neither second-hand nor 
shabby, to the windows! A greater contrast 
than this to the things that answer to them on 
the continent, could scarcely be imagined. 

Malere all my observations on the English, 
whom I have found everywhere the most 
open-hearted and social people in the world, 
they are said by themselves and others to be 
just the contrary ; and, presuming they were 
different in England, I had made up my mind 
to seal my lips in all public places, and be 
conscious of nobody’s existence but my own. 
There were several elderly persons dining at 
the different tables; and one party, of a 
father and son, waited on by their own 
servants in livery. Candles were brought in, 
the different cloths were removed; and, as 
my companion had gone to bed, L took up a 
newspaper to keep me company over my 
wine. In the course of an hour, some 
remark had been addressed to me, provo- 
cative of conversation, by almost every 





discussion soon became general, and I have 
seldom passed a more social and agreeable 
evening. And so much forthe first specimen 
of English reserve ! 

The fires were burning brilliantly, and the 
| coffee-room was in the nicest order when we 
descended to our breakfast at six the next 
morning. The tea-kettle sung on the hearth 








individual in the room! The subjects of 

















the waiter was neither sleeping nor uncivil— 
all, again, very unlike a morning at a hotel in 
la belle France. 

The coach rattled up to the door punctually 
at the hour ; and, while they were putting on 
my way-worn baggage, I stood looking in 
admiration at the carriage and horses. They 
were four beautiful bays, in small, neat 
harness of glazed leather, brass-mounted, 
their coats shining like a racer’s, their small 
blood-looking heads curbed up to stand 
exactly together, and their hoofs blacked and 
brushed with the polish of a gentleman's 
boots. The coach was gaudily painted, the 
only thing out of taste about it; but it was 
admirably built, the wheel-horses were quite 
under the coachman’s box, and the whole 
affair, though it would carry twelve or fourteen 
people, covered less ground than a French 
one-horse cabriolet. It was altogether quite 
a study, 

We mounted to the top of the coach ; ‘all 
right,’ said the hostler, and away shot the four 
fine creatures, turning their small ears, and 
stepping together with the ease ofa cat, at ten 
miles in the hour. The driver was dressed 
like a Broadway idler, and sat in his place, 
and held his * ribins’ and his tandem-whip 
with a confident air of superiority, as if he 
were quite convinced that he and his team 
were beyond criticism—and so they were! I 
could not but smile at contrasting his silence 
aud-the speed and ease with which we went 
along, with the clumsy, cumbrous diligence 
or vetturino, and the crying, whipping, 
cursing and ill-appointed postilions of France 
and Italy. It seems odd, in a two-hours’ 
passage, to pass over such strong lines of 
national difference—so near, and not even a 
shading of one into the other. 

England is described always very justly, 
and always in the same words: ‘it is all one 
garden.” There is not a cottage between 
Dover and London, (seventy miles,) where a 
poet might not be happy to live. I saw a 
hundred litthe spots I coveted with quite a 
heart-ache. There was no poverty on the 
road. Everybody seemed employed, and 
everybody well-made and healthy. The relief 
from the deformity and disease of the way- 
side beggars of the continent was very 
striking. 

We were at Canterbury before I had time 
to get accustomed to my seat. The horses 
had been changed twice ; the coach it seemed 
to me, hardly stopping while it was done ; 
Way-passengers were taken up and put down, 
with their baggage, without a word, and in 
half a minute, money was tossed to the 
keeper of the turnpike-gate as we dashed 
through; the wheels went over the smooth 
road without noise, and with scarce a sense 
of motion—it was the perfection of travel. 

The new driver from Canterbury rather 
astonished me. He drove into London 
every day, and was more of a ‘ swell.’ He 
owned the first team himself, four blood 
horses of great beauty, and it was a sight to 
see him drive them! His language was free 
from all slang, and very gentlemanlike and 
well chosen, and he discussed everything. 
He found out that I was an American, and 
said we did not think enough of the memory 
of Washington. Leaving his bones in the 


miserable brick tomb, of which he had read 
descriptions, was not, in his opinion, worthy 
of a country like mine. He went on to criti- 
cise Julia Grisi, (the new singer just then 
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English song like Braham; gave a decayed 
count, who sat on the box, some very sensible 
advice about the management of a wild son ; 
drew a comparison between French and 
Italian women; (he had traveled;) told us 
who the old count was in very tolerable 
French, and preferred Edmund Kean and 
Fanny Kemble to all actors in the world. 
His taste and his philosophy, like his driving 
were quite unexceptionable. He was, withal, 
very handsome, and had the easy and 
respectful manner of a well-bred person. It 
seemed very odd to give him a shilling at the 
end of the journey. 

At Chatham we took up a very elegantly 
dressed young man, who had come down on 
a fishing excursion. He was in the army, 
and an Irishman. We had not been half an 
hour on the seat together, before he had 
discovered, by so many plain questions, that 
I was an Awerican, a stranger in England, 
and an aquaintance of a whole regiment of his 
friends in Malta and Corfu. If this had been 
a Yankee, thought I, what a chapter it would 
have made for Basil Hall or Madame Trol- 
lope! With all his inquisitiveness I liked my 
companion, and half-accepted his offer to 
drive me down to Epsom the next day to the 
races. [know no American who would have 
beaten that on a stage-coach aquaintance. 

N.P.W. 
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Wolkimar and his Dog. 
A SWISS FRAGMENT. 


Ir was eyening when Wolkmar and his dog, 
almost spent with fatigue, descended one of 
the mountains in Switzerland. ‘The sun was 
diluted in the horizon, and threw a tint of 
rich crimson over the waters of a neighbor- 
ing lake: on each side rocks of varied form, 
their green heads glowing in the beam, were 
swarded with shrubs that hung feathering 
from their summits, and, at intervals, was 
heard the rushing of a troubled stream. 

Amid this scenery, our traveler, far from 
any habitation, wearied, and uncertain of the 
road, sought for some excavation in the rock 
wherein he might repose himself, and having 
at length discovered such a situation, fell fast 
asleep upon some withered leaves. His dog 
sat watching at his feet, a sinall bundle of 
linen and a staff were placed beside him, and 
the red rays of the declining sun, having 
pierced through the shrubs that concealed the 
retreat, gleamed on the languid features of 
his beloved master. 

And long be thy rest, O Wolkmar! may 
sleep sit pleasant on thy soul! Unhappy 
man! war hath estranged thee from thy native 
village; war, unnatural war, snatched thee 
from thy Fanny and her infant. Where art 
thou, best of wives ? thy Wolkmar lives! 
Report deceived thee, daughter of affliction! 
for the warrior rests not in the narrow house. 
Thou fled’st ; thy beauty caught the eye of 
power; thou fled’st with thy infant and thy 


aged father. Unhappy woman! thy husband 


eketh thee over the wilds of Switzerland. 
Long be thy rest, O Wolkmar! may sleep sit 
pleasant on thy soul. 

Yet not long did Wolkmar rest; starting, 
he beheld the dog, who, seizing his coat, had 
shook it with violence ; and having thoroughly 


awakened him, whining, licked his face, and 
sprang through the thicket. Wolkmar eagerly 
following, discerned, at some distance a man 
gently walking down the declivity of the oppo- 
site hill, and his own dog running with full 
speed towards him, ‘The sun yet threw 
athwart the vale rays of a blood-red hue, the 
sky was overcast, and a few big round drops 
rustled through the drooping leaves Wolk- 
mar sat down, the dog now fawned upon the 
man, then bounding ran before him, The 
curiosity of Wolkmar was roused; he rose 
to meet the stranger, who, as he drew near, 
appeared old, very old, his steps scarce sup- 
porting him with a staff; a blue mantle was 
wrapped around him ; and his hair and beard 


the hill, received, from beneath a dark cloud, 
the last deep crimson rays of the setttng sun, 

The dog now ran, wagging his tail, first to 
his master, and then to the stranger, leaping 
upon each with marks of the utmost rapture, 
till too rudely expressing his joy, the old man 
tottering fell at the foot of a blasted beech 
that stood at the bottom of the hill. Wolk- 
mar hastened to his relief, and had just 
reached the spot, when, starting back he ex- 
claimed, * My father, O my father!’ Gothre, 
for so the old man was called, saw and knew 
his son, a smile of ecstacy lighted up his 
features, a momentary color flushed his cheek, 
his eyes beamed transport through the waters 
that suffused them, and stretching forth his 
arms, he faintly uttered, ‘My beloved son!’ 
Nature could no more: the bloom upon his 
cheek fled fast away, the dewy lustre of his 
eye grew dim, the throbbing of his heart op- 
pressed him, and straining Wolkmar with con- 
vulsive energy, the last long breath of the aged 
Gothre fled cold across the cheek of his son. 

The night grew dark and unlovely, the 
/moon struggled to appear, and by fits her pale 
jlight streamed across the lake; a silence 








deep and terrible prevailed, unbroken but by 
a wild shriek that died away along the valley. 
Wolkmar lay entranced upon the dead body 
of his father, the dog stood motionless by his 
side; but, at last alarmed, he licked their 
ifaces, and pulled his master by the coat, till 
having in vain endeavored to awaken them, he 
ran howling dreadfully along the valley ; the de- 
i'mon of the nieht trembled on his hill of storms, 
and the rocks returned a deepening echo. 

Wolkmar at length awoke, a cold sweat 
trickled over his forehead, every muscle 
shook with horror, and kneeling by the body 
of Gothre, he wept aloud. ‘* Where is my 
Fanny ?’ he exclaimed,—*‘ where shall I find 
her ? Oh! that thou hadst told me she yet 
lived, good old man! if alive, my God, she 
must be near: the night is dark, these moun- 
tains are unknown to me.’ As he spoke the 
illuminated edge of a cloud shone on the face 
of Gothre, a smile yet dwelt upon his features ; 
‘Smilest thou, my father,’ said Wolkmar ; 
‘I feel it at my heart; all shall yet be well.’ 
The night again grew dark, and Wolkimar, 
retiring a few paces from his father, threw 
himself on the ground. 

He had not continued many minutes in 
this situation, 
voices struck his ear; they seemed to issue 
from different parts of the valley: two or 
three evidently approached the spot where 
Gothre lay, and the name of Gothre was at 
length loudly and frequently repeated. Wolk- 
mar starting from the ground, sighed with 
anxiety and expectation ; leaning forward, he 








'would have listened, but the beating of his 


white as snow, and waving to the breeze of 


before the distant sound of 


LS 
heart appalled him. The dog, who, at first 
alarmed, had crept to his master’s feet, began 
now to bark with vehemence ; suddenly the 
voices ceased, and Wolkmar thought be heard 
the soft and quick tread of people fast ap- 
/proaching. At this moment, the moon burst 
‘from behind a dark cloud, and shone full on 
ithe dead body of Gothre. A shrill shriek 
pierced the air, and a young woman, rushing 
‘forward, fell on the body of Gothre. * Oh! 
my Billy,’ she exclaimed to a litte boy, who 
‘ran up to her out of breath, ‘ see your belov- 
ed Gothre! he is gone forever, gone to hea- 
ven and leftus. Omy poor child!’ clasping 
the boy, who cried most bitterly, ‘ what shall 
we do without him, what will become of us— 
we will die also, my Billy !’ 

Wolkmar, in the mean time, stood envel- 
oped with shade, his arms stretched out, 
motionless, and fixed in silent astonishment ; 
his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, and 
he faintly and with difficulty uttered, ‘My 
Fanny! my child!’ His accents reached 
her ear, she sprang wildly from the ground, 
‘It is my Wolkmar’s spirit,’ she exclaimed. 
The sky instantly cleared all around, and 
Wolkmar burst upon her sight. They rushed 
together; she fainted. * God of mercies!’ 
cried Wolkmar, ‘if thou wilt not drive me 
mad, restore her to life:—she breathes; I 
‘thank thee, O my God—she breathes! the 
‘wife of Wolkmar lives? Fanny recovering, 
felt the warm embrace of her beloved hus- 
band. ‘Dear, dear, Wolkmar,’ she faintly 
whispered, * thy Fanny—I cannot speak—my 
Wolkmar, I am too happy; see our Billy ” 
The boy had crept close to his father, and 
was clasping him round his knees. The tide 
of affection rushed impetuously through the 
‘bosom of Wolkmar, ‘It presses on my heart,’ 
he said; * I cannot bear it.’ The domestics, 
whom Fanny had brought with her for pro- 
\tection, crowded around, * Let us kneel,’ 
isaid Wolkmar, ‘around the body of aged 
/Gothre.’ They kneeled around ; the moon 
ishone sweetly on the earth, and the spirit of 
'Gothre passed by—he saw his children and 
|was happy. 








From the Boston Pearl. 
A Dream. 


NarureE seemed here to have lavished her 
igolden gifts in rich profusion, and one could 
not imagine a spot more consonant with his 
ideas of a scene in Eden. Sitting at the 
foot of a majestic elm, whose towering bran- 
ches seemed blended in the view with the 
light blue sky, a most enchanting scene lay 
spread out before me. The ground descended 
on three sides in one smooth unbroken plain 
to the noble placid brook which swept grace- 
fully round after tossing down its precipitous 
descent from the rugged hills on the right, and 
then meandered through the meadow in its 
serpentine course to the ocean. Art could 
not form a more beautiful stage than was this 
delicious lawn, skirted with the lofty elm and 
button-wood, from which the creeping ivy 
hung like a curtain. It was altogether such 
a lovely scene as my feeble pen refuses to 
describe, but which yet remains painted on 
my memory in the most glowing colors of 
imagination. 

It was June. The sun had just passed the 
‘meridian of a melting day, and was still 
ishowering down its burning rays upon the 
heated earth. Every thing seemed overpow- 
ered by the oppressive heat; the cattle had 























nena — 
quit their browsing, and lay calmly ruminating 
under the shade, ‘ chewing the cud of sweet 
contentment’—the birds had ceased their 
twittering melodies—even the chirping, merry 
cricket was as quiet and still as the air which 
had utterly refused to wave the drooping 
leaves. I sat at the foot of my favorite elim, 
and enjoyed the lovely scene which lay spread 
out in all the sweet enchantment of nature. 
The foaming cascade which thundered so 
near, diffused through the heated atmosphere 
a refreshing coolness, while all the loveliness 
of that beautiful month, so oft sung by the 
poets of all ages, aided in the happy effect 
the scene produced on my mind, never to be 
effaced, 

At length, overcome with sleep, I sank down 
and enjoyed a period of refreshing repose, 
under the iufluence of that care-dispelling god- 
dess, While thus reclined on the green turf, 
a vision arose before me. Methought a 
female of the most resplendent beauty, that 
bespoke her divine origin, stood by my side. 
She was habited in a becoming dress of virgin 
white, while the snowy whiteness of her soft 
skin vied with it in purity, Her silken hair 
was carelessly looped upby bands of glittering 
dimonds, scarce exceeding in lustre the 
beaming eyes which shot forth from beneath 
the canopy of her smooth and polished brow. 
A feeling of supernatural awe came over me. 
She seemed too pure for exposure to mortal 
eyes. I was silent and motionless, for ] 
feared by the least movement to dispel the 
charm that appeared to bind her there. She 
bent her full sparkling eye upon me, and it 
chained me to the spot like the power of the 

-serpent. She spoke, and her tones fell 
upon my ear like celestial music. ‘* Mortal !’ 
said she, ‘known to me are thine inmost 
thoughts. ‘Thou hast been pondering upon 
the human character, that ever fruitful subject, 
which has engaged the attention of sages and 
philosophers from the creation. It ts truly 
a conte'nplative subject—to consider the 
primitive character of the mortal race, and 
its degradation. Alas! with few exceptions, 
what is man? A biped, with form erect, and 
a frame whose ingenuity betokens the noble 
design of the noble author. Man was formed 
for happiness, pure and unalloyed. It was 
through his own contumacy that he fell, and 
now, behold how degraded! The body still 
remains in its faultless proportions, but 
where, oh where, is that nobler part, once 
the true image of Divinity ? Is it gone? It 
still remains, but oh! how changed! Degra- 
ded, overcharged with foulness, and black with 
crime, it still clings to the frail tenement as 
the ivy clings to yonder tree, amid storm as 
well as sunshine, But why pursue this revolt- 
ing picture, that each step, each figure, only 
makes more so? Every day brings it in all 
its horrid colors before the eye, until the 











heart is pained with the view. I said there! 
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| She paused, and -pointed to the plain. 
|There appeared a young child, engaged in his 
youthful gambols. He was truly a beautiful 
‘boy. His ruddy face and brilliant eye beto- 
| kened health, and his reckless laugh and 
unchecked mirth indicated a free and untamed 
spirit. Innocence sat enthroned on his lofty 
brow, and his whole appearance showed forth 
a heart void of guile, and uncontaminated by 
vicious intercourse. My attention was now 
suddenly attracted by an object intheair. A 
noble eagle, that emblem of majesty, came 
sailing slowly over, bearing in its talon a lau- 
rel wreath. The bird of Jove came solemnly 
on, and taking a wide circuit in the air, de- 
scended, and placing the wreath upon the head 
of the sporting child below, immediately 
vanished, 

The scene changed, and the next appeared 
as a painting. A farmer was seen, with one 
hand on the plough, while with the other he 
pushed aside a crown, which would else have 
fallen on his head. Beside him lay a scroll, 
on which I distingushed the ever magic word, 
Liberty. In the back ground was seen an 
army embarking on board their ships, while 
over them waved the star-spangled banner, 

Again the scene changed and there appear- 

ed the interior of a splendid hall. The 
vaulted roof was supported by pillars of the 
purest marble, inlaid with gold and gems, and 
|the whole vied in magnificence with the fabled 
‘oriental palaces, It was filled with distin- 
guished orators, sages, patriots, and heroes, 
ranged in order of their merit. Here were 
‘Demosthenes, Socrates, and Cicero, and 
‘there were Lycurgus, Solon, and Leonidas ; 
here was the noble deliverer of Switzerland, 
‘and by his side stood Poland’s bravest son, 
Kosciusco ; a host of others distinguished in 
the battles for freedom, were there. But the 
highest place yet remained untenanted, until 
|a new comer appeared, and in an instant was 
‘transported to it All eyes were turned on 
him, and in him I recognized the noble boy, 
and the patriotic self-denying farmer at the 
plough, whom I had beheld im the preceding 
scenes. In an instant, shouts rent the air; 
'* noblest and best—sage—hero—patriot, and 
statesman,’ rung through the hall until they 
seemed to shake it to its foundations. The 
noise was so great that I awoke. 

Reader,—knowest thou the father of thy 
country—the great and glorious apostle of 
liberty—the immortal Washington ? 


W.A. B. 











| Pupuic Speakinc.—‘ I never,’ says Pope, 
/* could speak in public. And I don’t believe, 
if it was a set thing, could give an account 
\of any story to twelve friends together, 
though I could tell it to any three of them with 
Jereat pleasure. When I appeared for the 
Bishop of Rochester on his trial, though I 
had but ten words to say, and that on a plain 








were exceptions. Here and there a solitary|) 
one stands aloof from the general degradation | 
—a brightening example, which many applaud, | 
but few follow.—Such examples are rare ; 
ambition, avarice, and pleasure, have each 
their interminable train of reckless votaries, 
until they absorb mankind. Witness the| 
scenes which pass before you on this fair|| 
lawn, and tell me if you do not recognize one || 
whose course has redeemed mankind from | 
the curse of utter degradation, whose virtues || 
all acknowledge, and whose name will live on |) 
earth so long as there yet remains one | 
spark of virtue.’ 








| 





point, (how that bishop spent his time when 
[ was with him at Bromley,) I made two or 
three blunders in it, hotwithstanding the first 
row of lords, which was all I could see, were 


imostly of my aquaintance.’ 


Earty Risinc.—Buffon rose always with 
the sun, and he used often to tell by what 
means he had accustomed himsef to get out 
of bed so early. ‘In my youth,’ said he, ‘1 
was very fond of sleep, it robbed me of a 
ereat deal of may time ; but my poor Joseph 
(his domestic )was of great service in enabling 


Nine to overcome it. J promised to give Jo- 


seph a crown every time that he could make 
me get up at six. The next morning he did 
not fail to awake and torment me; but he 
received only abuse. The day after he did 
the same, with no better sucsess; and I was 
obliged at noon to confess that I had lost my 
time. I told him that he did not know how 
tu manage his business; that he ought to think 
of my promise and not mind my threats. 
The day following he employed force; I 
begged indulgence—I bid him begone—I 
stormed—but Joseph persisted. I was there- 
fore obliged to comply, and he was rewarded 
every day for the abuse which he suffered at 
the moment when I awoke, by thanks, accom- 
panied by a crown, which he received about 
an hour after. Yes, ] am indebted to poor 
Joseph, for ten or a dozen of the volumes of 
my works.” 
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81x Montus tn A ConventT.—Messrs. Russell, Odiorne & 
Co. Boston, have now in press, and are about to publish 
a volume bearing this title, being the narrative of Miss 
R. T. Reed, a young lady of that city, who some two or 
three years since was an inmate of the Ursuline Convent 
in Charlestown,but after a residence there of a few months, 
became discontented and found means to return to her 
friends. We understand from the Boston prints, that she 
has not attempted any argument either for or against the 
institution ; but has told in a simple and unadorned style, 
the story of what she saw and heard within its walls. 
It will make a volume of 200 pages, 18 mo. and is to be 
bound and finished in the ..eatest manner, 





To Correspondents. 


We have on hand several original communications, 
which will be attended to as soon as convenient. 
The selections sent us by a friend are not forgotten. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 

T. R. Howlett Hill, N. Y. $1,00; M. A. Ticonderoga, N. 
Y. $1,00; T. R. Cambridge, N. Y. $1,00; J. 1.8. Claverack, 
N. Y. 81,00; M. K. Chapin’s Ville, Ct. 90,50; P. H. HL. 
Harvard, Ms. $1,00; L. 8. Nanda Valley, N. Y. $1,00. 





SUMMARY. 


Metancnoty Accipent.—As the Carpenters were 
raising the frame of a Barn for Mr. William Badgley in 
this city, on Tuesday last, one of the bents fell and killed 
one of the carpenters named Robert Proseus and severely 
bruised and injured another by the name of Fitch. 

The U. 8. Frigate Constitution has sailed for the Medi- 
terranean, to relieve the Delaware 74, Commodore Patter- 
son. She will stop off Havre. If the American oe 
shall have passed the French Chambers, the frigate will 
proceed—if rejected she will return with Mr. Livingston 
on board, to New-York. 

A stage-driver between Boston and Medford, by the 
name of Joseph Wyman, has just completed 30 years since 
he commenced running a stage between those two places— 
and has never, during that time, lost a trip by illness, met 
with an accident, or lost a horse. 





MARRIED, 
In Kinderhook, on the 12th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Sickles, 
Mr. John A. Hoes, to Miss Catherine Sophia Silvester, all 
of that place. y 





DIED, 

In this city, on the 19th inst. at the house of Mr. Alex- 
ander Snyder. Miss Lydia Waterman, aged 60 years. 

On the 19th inst. Catharine Folger, infant child of A. V. 
’, Elting. 
, on in 1th inst. Peter J. Hallenbeck, infant child of 
Mr. EF. 8S. Hubbard. 

On the 13th inst. Luther H. son of Bethuel and Frances 
lurner, aged 2 years and 6 months. 

At Coxsackie, on the 15th inst. Leonard L. Bronk, only 
| son of John L. Bronk, Esq. aged 18 years. 
| On the estate, Buena Esperanza Isle of Cuba, February 
| 11th, after an illness of seven weeks of a pulmonary 
lcomplaint, Mr. Lewis Goodwin, aged 35 years, son of the 








| tate Joseph Goodwin, Esq. of this city, and for many years 
a resident of that Island. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
Spain. 


Lanp of the song, the hero and the sage! 
E’en in thy ruins lovely to the sight, 
Of thee I sing ; while the cold hand of age, 
is crushing all thy glories in his flight. 
Still by-gone days return, and bear me back 
To ages past and silent in the tomb, 
Whose memory, in Time’s unceasing track, 
Has shared with all, oblivion’s mournful doom ; 
Yet still a voice speaks from man’s last, cold bed, 
And bids me hold communings with the dead. 


Mid yonder shady bowers and fretted domes, 
In ages past the warlike Moor reposed ; 
flere were their altars, here their cherished homes, 
On whose loved forms their eyes in anguish closed. 
The breeze still sighs around the Alhambra’s walls, 
And bears my spirit back to long past days, 
When echoing ’mid her now deserted halls, 
Was heard the song of love and well earned praise. 
All hail ye ruins! yours the magic spell, 
To charm the senses—and the soul to quell! 


All, all, is silent round your once proud towers, 
And nota breath disturbs the quiet there, 
Save when the shepherd's echoing night-song pours 
Its mellow notes upon the evening air; 
While, glimmering through the vaults, the morn’s pale ray 
Peoples the ruined domes with many a sprite, 
And the soft breezes round the ruins play, 
And the wild ivy dances in the light ; 
Oh! then the hour for high and holy thought, 
And reveling in visions fancy wrought! 


Oh might but thy ancient spirit once return, 
And light anew her fair and holy flame! 
Might honor’s incense round thee brightly burn, 
And pour its lustre o’er thy sacred name! 
Might mild religion's soft and peaceful sway 
Within thy domes unharmed, uninjured rest, 
And point to man his onward, upward way 
To the bright regions of the ever blessed : 
Oh! then would rise the joyous echoing cry, 
And heart-felt tears gush warm from every eye! 


Alas for man! that nought on earth below, 
Can last beyond one short, one fleeting hour; 
Wealth, honor, riches, all the things that throw 
A light and glory o’er a nation’s power, 
Fade and decay ; crushed by the slightest breath 
That o'er them sweeps and lays them low in dust, 
Spreads o’er their beauties the dark pall of death, 
And warns us not on them to place our trust! 
How deeply thrills the moral to the heart, 
When from this earth, her proudest boasts depart. 


And now farewell! had I an angel's lyre, 
Did seraplhi's breath across my harp-string breathe, 
Still might thy name, the trembling notes inspire — 
For thee, her numbers still should fancy weave. 
Thine is the poet's home, the muse’s fanc! 
And round thee poesy and romance twine 
A chaplet of pure flowers, who would disdain 
To drop the wreath on other brows than thine. 
Then fare thee weil! land of the muse adieu ! 
Fairer than fancy ever dreamed or drew, 
Oft shall thy ruins glad the pilgrim’s sight, 
Thy name shal! stand in characters of light, 
*Till earth shall be no more, —till time expire— 
And heaven be wrapped in nature's funeral fire 


William Hotman. 


At New-London, Connecticut, there is a gravestone 


| Which bears this inscription :— 
‘On the 20th of October, 1781, four thousand English 
fell upon this town with fire and sword. Seven hundred 
| Americans defended the fort for a whole day ; but in the 
evening about 4 o'clock it was taken. The commander 
of the besieged delivered up his sword to an Englishman 
who immediately stabbed him; all his companions were 
| put to the sword. A line of powder was then laid from 
the magazine of the fort to the sea, there to be lighted, 


thus to blow the fort up into the air. William Hotman, | 


| who lay not far distant, wounded by three strokes of a 
bayonet in his body, beheld it, and said to one of his 
wounded friends, who was still also alive, ‘* We will en- 
deavor to crawl to this line; we will completely wet the 
powder with our blood; thus will we, with the life that 

| remainsin us, save the fortand the magazine, and perhaps 

a few of our comrades who are only wounded.”” He alone 

had strength to accomplish this noble design. In his thir- 

tieth year he died on the powder which he overflowed 


companions, by that means had their lives preserved. 
Here rests William Hotman.’ 


The perusal of this inscription has suggested the follow- 
ing lines.—Prov. Lit. Journal. 


Turoven an unclouded autumn sky, 
The parting sun-beams fall 

On the battle’s wreck, which strews the ground, 
By yon low rampart wall. 


There frem the morn till eventide, 
“A true and fearless band, 

With a host of the leaguering foe, have fought 
For their own loved native land. 


In vain—in vain !—the flag which waved, 
That shattered rampart o’er, 

Hath sunk; and its folds are trampled now 
In it’s brave defenders’ gore. 


There’s a blazing torch on the river’s bank— 
Anda long black line is seen, 
Winding up the green slope—through the broken 
gate— 
ha the open magazine. 





Beside that gate, on either hand, 

A group of the wounded lie ; 

Cleft down by the steel of the brutal foe, 
And left, in their blood, to die. 


| One blast from the victor’s trump— 
One spark from the torch below— 
And that mound, in rent fragments and dust to 
the sky, 
With the dead and the living, will go. 


A white and moistened brow 
Is lifted from the sod— 

‘Oh for a minute’s strength, to rise , 
One minute only, God. 


It cannot be; but yet, 
| Each dying nerve is strained ; 
And he trails his limbs in agony, 
Till the fatal spot is gained. 


Bent o’er the sulphury line, 
On his weak and quivering arm, 
He strives to brush its grains away 
With his stiff and bloody palm. 


| He wrings the purple drops 
From his torn and reeking vest, 
To mingle with the failing streain 
From his bare and heaving breast. 


His freezing eye-balls glare 
Along the broken train : 

‘ Now, let it come !—now, let it come !— 
I shall not die in vain’ 


On streams the flashing fire— 
Up rolls the smoky cloud : 
And every pallid brow but his, 
Is down in terror bowed. 


No thunder burst is heard, 
As that fearful train is fired ; 





Against his scorched and blackened corpse, 
Its fury has expired. 


| with his blood. His friends, and seven of his wounded 


| The bright red-stain lies yet 
On the green, unwithered grass— 

For, the spot which that patriot blood had wet, 
The lightning could not pass! A. G, G. 
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RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Twelfth Volume, (Third New Series.) 


|DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SUCH AS MORAL AND 
SENTIMENTAL TALES, ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELING SKETCHES, AMUSING 
MISCELLANY, HCMOROUS AND HISTORICAL 
ANECDOTES, SUMMARY, POETRY, &c. 


On Saturday the 6th of June 835, will be issued the 
first number of a new volume of the Rurnat Rerosrrory. 

On issuing proposals for the Twelth volume (Third New 
Series) of the Repository, the Publisher tenders his most 
| sincere acknowledgements to all Contributors, Agents and 
|Subseribers, for the liberal support which they have 
| afforded him from the commencement of his publication. 
| New assurances on the part of the publisher of a periodical 
| which has stood the test of years, would seem superfluous, 
| he will therefore only say, that it will be conducted on a 
| similar plan and published in the same form as heretofore, 
jand that no pains or expense, shall be spared to promote 
| their gratification by its futher improvement in typogra- 
phical execution and original and selected matter. 


CONDITIONS. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be pablished every 
lother Saturday in the Quarto form, and will contain 
, twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 

and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. 

| It will be printed in handsome style, on Medium paper of 
la superior quality, with new type; making, at the end of 
| the year, a neat and tasteful volume, containing matter 
lequal to one thousand duodecimo pages, which will be both 
amusing and instructive in future years. 

TERMS.—The Twelth volume, (Third New Series) will 
,;commence on the 6th of June next, at the low rate of One 
| Dollar per anum in advance, or One Dollar & Fifty Cents 

at the expiration of three months from the time of sub- 
|seribing. Any person, who will remit us Five Dollars, 
free of postage, shall receive siz copies, and any person, 
who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage, shall 
| receive twelre copies and one copy of either of the previous 
volumes. %37"No subscriptions received for less than one 
year. 

Names of Subscribers with the amount of subscriptions 
‘to be sent by the 6th of June or as soon after as convenient, 

to the publisher, WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, Columbia Co..N. ¥.1835. 

| pr EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a 
notice, and receive Subacriptions. 














Horse Handbills, 
Neatly executed, on new and elegant Cuts, one of which 
is superior to any ever used in this county, with Ink of 
different colors, and on the most reasonable terms. 








————————— ee 


— . 
Notice. 

or New Subscribers can be furnished with all the 
previous numbers of the present volume, and all the back 
volumes except the Ist and 2d, 





Shakers’ Garden Seeds, 
Raised the last season, and put up inthe best manner by 

the United Society of Shakers, at New-Lebanon, just 

,received and for sale by A. STODDARD. 





WANTED 


| 
| At this Office, a Boy from 12 to 14 years of age, to 
work by the week. 








i} 

] Book & Job Printing, 

| Of all descriptions, neatly executed, with Ink of different 

| colors, on new and handsome type, atthe shertest notice 
and on the most reasonable terms, at this office. 





! THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY,AT HI DSON, N.Y. BY 
1| Wim. BH. Stoddard. 


It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person, who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
postage, shall reccive twelve copies and one copy of the 
ninth or tenth volumes. (cy" No subscriptions received 
for less than one vear 

<3" All orders and Communications must be post paid 
to receive attention. 








